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Captain Malcolm to Sir A. Milne. 


Villa Eskdale, Freiburg, in Baden, 
My dear Sir Alexander Milne, September 19, 1881. 

I TRUST you will excuse my troubling you with the following remarks: my excuse 
must be the fact that you, as I understand from the papers, have been and still are engaged 
on the question relating to the best means of defending our country and her interests ; 
also that during my employment in the Red Sea, the subject of the assailability of our 
route to India was ever as a possibility before my eyes; .and, moreover, at that period it 
struck me that if the Russians advanced beyond Constantinople and reached the Suez 
Canal, even if we held Alexandria, Cairo, Ishmailak, and Zag-a-zig, we had then no 
second line for reinforcements to arrive from India. 

It further struck me that our Government seldom act positively ; still they generally 
do so negatively ; therefore it would be wise to come to a decision as to what other 
Powers should not be allowed to do on the shores of the Red Sca and Gulf of Aden, 
especially so as on that long line there were places which, if occupied, would be made 
quite unassailable, and could harbour any force, thus neutralizing to a great extent our 
command of the sea, There are certain positions which have been formerly ceded to 
other Powers, for instance, Assab Bay to the Italians; Bure Peninsula (it forms the 
eastern side of Annesly Bay), Obokh (in our maps Obokh is on the north side of the 
Gulf of Tejureh), and a territory belonging to Shoa (it is, I understand, not far from 
Lake Aussa, near Ghubbet Kharab), to the French. 

Assab Bay is surrounded by pestilential flats and mangrove thickets; the country 
behind it is mountainous, wild, and infertile, and occupied by a scattered lawless popula- 
tion, owning no actual head, though in close alliance with the Danakil. 

Assab Bay could contain a large fleet, but they could be shelled out; besides, it will 
be long ere we have anything serious to fear from the Italians. Therefore, Assab Bay 
may, for the present, be dismissed from our thoughts. 

Obokh may also be put out of our consideration, as a French fleet could be shelled 
out of it, and in summer no ships could lie there, as it is exposed to the fury of the 
winds, which blow right into its exposed road. 

The alternate route to which I allude in the event of the Suez Canal becoming 
blocked is that from Omel Ketef (Gulf of Bernice formed by Ras Benass) to Alexandria 
and Cairo. It offers to the ships a secure and protected harbour, which could be easily 
defended against attack. From Bernice the old road led to. Kench on the Nile, but this 
river would be struck much further to the southward, and troops landed at Bernice 
would have a secure base open to the sea. Once on the Nile, boats and rail would 
convey them to the theatre of operations. At present the Egyptian railway is laid as 
far as Siut or Sivot from Cairo. It was proposed to construct this line as far as 
Assowan, or the first cataract of the Nile, but the works were abandoned. 

Howakel Bay, which is at the southern and eastern end of the Bure Peninsula, is a 
magnificant anchorage, with entrances to the northward, eastward, and southward, and 
no naval force could touch ships in it. Any amount of supplies can be obtained from 
Abyssinia, and it has water which could be increased as required by using tanks like we 
do at Bermuda. A glance at the chart will show you, Sir, that a few hours’ steaming 
brings ships from it on to our route to India. tls 

There is now and has been for years an open question between Egypt and Abyssinia 
as to the ownership of Massowa, Howakel Bay, Amphilla, and Edd. ‘The negotiations 
were bungled in the last years of the 1870 decade, but this would be too long a ques- 
tion to enter into here. It can be a matter of indifference how the French ‘intrigue 
in the interior, as long as as they do not get a footing on the coast ;. but this‘latter must 
be prevented. ene ee 

Ghubbet Kharab is a splendid basin, with an area of about 70’square miles. The 
whole fleet of England ten times over could moor to the shore, the water is so deep, and 
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ships can anchor in its north-eastern corner. The entrance is about 1,500 yards wide, 
with an island in the centre. It has two channels, one about 400 yards wide, with only 
33 fathoms water, and the other, carrying 17 fathoms, is 40 yards wide—in fact, within 
pistol-shot of the Gibraltar-like cliffs. No fleet in the world could disturb ships, stores, 
and coal depdts when once they were collected in the basin, Supplies can be obtained 
from the Somalis, Danakil, Shoans, and Abyssinians. Fresh water is near it, but any 
quantity could be stored in tanks, Only a few miles distant are Ambadu, with a fresh 
stream, and Ambabu and Tejureh, which two latter supply Perim with water. The 
routes from Harrar and Shoa to Zeila pass in its vicinity, and on these routes, not very 
distant from Ghubbet Kharab, is the territory ceded to the French, to take possession of 
which and hoist the French flag an expedition, nominally a mercantile one, has left 
Marseilles. Those who know the country as I do know what a lawless set the Gudabirsy 
Somalis and the Danakil are, and that they are sure to offer violence to the party, 
which, if wished for, will furnish a pretext for the French to protect their countrymen. 
We know that France has cast her eyes longingly and restlessly on Africa. The Tunis 
affair and the late disturbances in Egypt witness to this, and we cannot afford, even if 
we would, to remain masterly inactive. 

T have, Sir, hitherto refrained from bringing the subject under your notice, not 
wishing to intrude myself, neither to appear as a dilettante meddler; but I know 
personally what has gone on in Abyssinia, how short-sighted the policy of Egypt towards 
that country has been; how the negotiations seemed intentionally and criminally 
obstructed, and how the French interest, as represented by the Consul, the priests, and 
some merchants, insinuatingly succeeded in raising hopes in the Abyssinian King’s mind 
that France would obtain at least a harbour on the sea coast for him; but now I think 
that I should no longer remain silent, and, for the reasons given at the commencement 
of this letter, I write to you, under whom I have served, and from whom I have received 
many marks of kindness. 

Though this letter is a private one, you are, Sir Alexander, at liberty to make any 
use of it that you may think fit, and you may depend on the accuracy of the informa- 
tion, though perhaps you may not agree with my deductions; still it may be worthy of 
serious consideration. | 


(Signed) G. MALCOLM. 





Captain Malcolm to the Earl of Northbrook. 


My Lord, Villa Eskdale, Freiburg, in Baden, October 12, 1881. 

IN a letter received on the 10th instant from Sir Alexander Milne, he wrote—“ That 
your Lordship desires that [ should submit any suggestions which may occur to me as 
to the best plan for suppressing the Slave Trade.” 

As my letter to Sir Alexander Milne, which he sent to your Lordship, referred to 
certain harbours in the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, of whose capabilities the charts 
and books of directions give but an incomplete idea, I presume that the Traffic alluded 
to is that carried on in these parts, especially as the Slave Trade from the East Coast 
of Africa is said to be very much diminished, and | feel certain that the East Indian 
squadron, with the experience their officers have and with the assistance the Sultan of 
Zanzibar gives, is quite able to cope with it. 

In order not to make my present letter longer than necessary, I would request your 
Lordship to refer to Blue Book No. 1, 1879, Slave Trade, Egypt, p. 9, inclosure to- 
letter No. 17, touching on the trade at some ports in the Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea, 
and also to p. 22, inclosure to letter 32. Both of these Reports were written by me. I 
studied the legitimate and illegitimate Traffic, as, from very long experience, I hold the 
opinion that they, when co-existing, are intimately connected and complement one 
another, and that alone by developing the former and making the trade of the slave- 
dealer unremunerative can the latter be annihilated. In this special case it is my 
opinion that the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, and the India Office must each do their 
part. I trust that your Lordship will pardon the foregoing introduction. I may also 
preface my remarks on the suppressive measures by saying that there are three cate- 

ories cf slaves exported, viz., eunuchs; girls for the harems; and men, women, and 
Slliren for domestic and out-of-door employment. 


Bearing the foregoing in mind, the Consular Agents will learn which dealers they 
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have to watch, and from which parts of the interior these expect consignments; and 
they will be thus enabled to urge the local authorities to take action, and also to supply 
valuable information to the naval repressive force. 

I would propose, as a naval repressive force, one ship of the “ Challenger” class— 
this ship should on no account be flush-decked—and a smaller vessel of the “ Rinaldo ” 
class. I mention these, because they have steam more as an auxiliary power, are able 
to keep the sea under sail, and are consequently not expensive cruizers. Speed in these 
cruizers is not so much wanted, as their tenders would do the capturing work. 

The “Challenger ” or small frigate class to be the Senior Officer’s ship, to cruize 
generally in the Red Sea. The “Rinaldo” or sloop class to be employed in the Gulf 
of Aden watching the Somali and Danakil shores, as also the coasts of Yemen, 
Hadramout, and Mahrah. 

The Senior Officer’s ship to have a large supernumerary complement of officers and 
men to command and man her tenders, which might consist of six steam launches and 
twelve sambooks (native vessels), one-third of which should be employed on the African 
coast between latitude 27° north in the Red Sea and along its coast, and that of the Gulf 
of Aden to Cape Filuk (Ras Filuk 11° 57’ N, 50° 38’ E), The remaining two-thirds on 
the Arabian shore between latitude 25° N. down to Aden. I consider the foregoing to 
be the extreme limits for this particular branch of the Slave Trade. The intelligence of 
the officer in charge of this service would guide him in choosing, according to the season 
of the year, the spots at which to station his tenders. The reason why most of the 
tenders must be stationed on the Arabian shore is as follows:—The movements of the 
cruizers are watched, no slaves will be embarked, neither will any sambook, baghla, 
sai’yah, or katera venture out until the master (“nahoda”) sees that the coast is clear. 
The vessels then cross at a great velocity to the Arabian shore (at some parts in a few 
hours). They then work up inside the reefs as long as there is no danger of interference. 
Some of the tenders must move along the African shore, to see that the native vessels 
do not loiter about watching for opportunities to ship a cargo and get away. 

To control native vessels in the Red Sea a simple system of clearances must be 
adopted. These papers were drawn out, approved of, and printed in 1878. On an order 
from the Khedive the Lighthouse Department at Alexandria had many hundreds pre- 
pared in a book, with foil and counterfoil. They were numbered, so ‘iat through her 
papers the vessel could be traced, and they were so simple that they could be understood 
at a glance by any one, and there was a blank space for officers to no‘c the date and 
place of their search taking place. 

The slave-traders are very active in the summer months, and the fis!ing and pearl- 
diving sai’yahs and kateras are then much employed to make the runs, If we earnestly 
desire to annihilate this Traffic, our cruizers must be in the Red Sea during the summer. 
I see no valid reason why a ship’s company should not pass the summer in the Red Sea 
just as well as they have to do so now in the Persian Gulf. It is true that it is very hot 
and oppressive, but Dr. Schweinfurth, the African traveller, told me that it is at times, 
when the north gale blows, very cool. 

I feel certain that if volunteers for three years for this special service were asked for, 
the ships could be manned ten times over. In former times the most popular service 
with the men was that on the West Coast of Africa, and in that school some of our best 
seamen and officers were educated. If I was not on the retired list I would volunteer at 
once for this special service. 

The Senior Officer’s ship should have a supernumerary complement of lieutenants, 
sub-lieutenants, and warrant officers to command the steam-launches and the sam- 
books, engineers for the engines, engine-room artificers, blacksmiths, shipwrights, and 
sail-makers for repairs, and stokers, seamen, marines, seedyboys and natives to man the 
tenders, 60 per cent. of whose complements should be Europeans. ‘Ihe ship should be 
supplied with two extra forges for setting up, as convenient, on an island. 

Interpreters must be employed. These might be obtained from Christian schools in 
Syria, or from the American Mission in Cairo ; even in Malta natives could be found who 
talk Arabic, but I would warn your Lordship against allowing men found in Oairo, Suez, 
Port Said, and Alexandria to be employed. They are glib talkers, but they translate 
most imperfectly, and can neither read nor write Arabic trustworthily, anil are sure to 
deceive and accept bribes. The interpreter’s salary must be at least 10/. per month, with 
a share in the prize money equal to that of a warrant officer. 

The launches and sambooks should have an armament of one or two 7-pounder rifled. 
guns. They should be fitted so as to enable them to be absent from the ship for six 
weeks at a time. The sambooks could be obtained cheaply, if confidential agents were 
employed, at Jeddah or from the Soudan Government, which, under one pre‘ence or 
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another, connected with defraudations of the revenue, is constantly confiscating them, 
care being taken to choose the very swift, sharp-ended vessels, not to alter their rig, 
and to retain and use their cotton sails. If well managed they are very safe, and outsail 
most ships, and any boat which we have. With their sails kept full they will run at the 
rate of 12 knots an hour. 

Coals may be obtained at moderate prices. I was once offered a contract at 3]. per 
ton. The Soudan Government were prepared to have allowed coals to be stored at 
Sowakin, Massowah, and Berbera, but as they deteriorate very rapidly from the effects of 
the sun and rain, they must be brought under sheds. I object to Aden as a depdt for 
this repressive force, as going there is abandoning the scene of their work, and at Aden 
a Somali question is sure to arise. So far, the work of the navy has been touched upon, 
but by no means exhaustively. 

The Consular work on this coast is really a large question, at which I can only here 
glance; but I believe the Consuls could effect even more than the ships if they could 
bring about the construction of roads, with resting-places, from Sowakin to Berbera, on 
the Wile, and to Kassala and Galabat. The gradient over the Arkaweet is never over 
yth to jyth per cent. These would give trade a fixed route, and spoil the business of 
the small traders, who are the principal slave-dealers. The peculation and extortion in 
the Customs Department must be stopped, and places near water should be made fertile, 
as is the case on the Arabian shore, where labour is in demand which might be profitably 
employed in Egyptian territory. 

If the Consul conld bring about a reconciliation between the Egyptians and 
Abyssinians, so that the latter had the use of Massowah as a free port for their wares, 
this would strike a blow at the Abyssinian Slave Trade this side of Edd and Hanfelah, 
and open up some trade with India, whose cotton wares are much prized in Abyssinia. 
There is at Massowah a community of about 50 Indians, mostly from Calicut and Cutch, 
but the Customs barrier is destructive to their, as it is to all other, trade. 

Where the India Office could render the repressive measures the most assistance is in 
dealing with the Somalis, but especially in developing the trade for the present with 
Zeila, though I hope some day to see it conducted from Ambadu and Ghubbet Kharab, 
‘a trade which, it may be said, has not yet been opened with Harar, the tribes on the 
Bachr-el-Helwa, the Gallas, Shoans, and Abyssinians. India could eventually obtain in 
exchange for her wares salt in enormous quantities from the sea-shore near Zeila, ivory, 
frankincense, coffee, &c. ; and here, again, commerce would overcome the Slave Trade, 
and in this quarter its most abominable feature, viz., the traffic in eunuchs and in girls 
for harems and immoral purposes from Shoa, Abyssinia, and the Gurajie and Orma 
Gallas. Itis my view that India, in her own interest, should begin to court: a closer 
connection with Berbera, Harar, Zeila, and Massowah. It would take up too much of 
your Lordship’s valuable time to reason this out in greater detail. 

I add, but with great diffidence, that this should be looked upon “ as special service,” 
and that the officer conducting it should be in direct communication with the Admiralty, 
and be quite independent of the East Indian squadron. 

I would also like to have made some remarks on the prizes, Prize Courts, and the 
Egyptian Soudan officials and system, and remain, &c. 


(Signed) G. MALCOLM. 





No. 3. 
Captain Malcolm to the Earl of Northbrook. 


My Lord, Villa Eskdale, Freiburg, in Baden, November 2, 1881. 

YOURS of the 29th instant reached me this morning. 

It is a great ee to hear Sir John Kirk on tne East African Slave Trade. I 
acted with him before and during Sir Bartle Frere’s Mission. I was Senior Naval Officer 
then, and at the period when the Treaty with Zanzibar of the 3rd June, 1873, was signed. 
Since that period immense strides, for an Eastern country, have been made; but from 
my experience of that coast, Iam sure that a certain slave movement is taking place, 


viz. :— 
'  (a.) In the Mozambique to Madagascar, Bryne to the French settlements, and 
haps during south-west monsoon northwards, passing outside of Zanzibar. This 
Rab belongs peculiarly to the domain of Dr. Kirk and the Senior Officer of East 
African squadron. 


(b.) To Somali country, Arabia, and Persia, this branch affects both the East 
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+a and the Red Sea squadrons. On this I would ask your Lordship to allow me to 
well, ' 

If you will look at any map, and follow the coast from the Gulf of Oman westwards, 
past Muscat, Makalah, to near Aden, along the coast of Hadramaut, it will be seen that 
there are many places where slaves may be landed in depét. Now we know nothing 
positive about this trade at present, i.e, whether such exists or not; but.we do know 
ceria that many slaves leave Africa who disappear, i.e., of whom all traces are 
ost 


If it could be found out what language they speak, we then would know whence 
they come, and this information our Consular or native agents could obtain under the 
hand. 

These slaves come from one of the three following districts, viz. :— 

1. From the Mozambique, passing outside Zanzibar. , 

2. From Somali-land, between Kismayo, Brava, Magdoxa, and Warshek; and as the 
Somalis do not sell Somalis, neither are they themselves slave-hunters, they must belong 
to some tribes south of their country; and the last Slave Trade Reports say that there 
is a movement near Malinde and Lamo. I see no evidence that a sufficient watch is 
kept up on that coast between 3° north and 4° south latitude; but the same is very 
difficult. (The above are in the domain of Sir John Kirk and the East Indian 

uadron.) 
7" 8. From Tejureh and the Somali coast to Cape Guardafni. 

In addition to the letter addressed to your Lordship on the 12th ultimo, I have, at 
the written desire of Lord Granville, sent some Memoranda, dated the 28th, and a letter 
dated the 29th ultimo, to the Foreign Office, and they contain all I have to say, as I 
understood they are to be communicated to the Admiralty, and will possibly be printed. 
Amongst other points they touch on the Turkish Convention and the difficulties, and T 
may say dangers, with which Egypt has to contend. 

It has struck me that if, instead of a ship like the “Challenger,” the Admiralty 
employed one like the “Chebin,” which I had when in the Red Sea, expense would be 
saved and the object obtained. I have no doubt but that she could be bought cheaply 
from the “Postes Khédive.” When I left her her engines were in good order, her 
boilers useless ; but with new boilers and some little changes in her cabia, which could 
be made at Malta, she would be very useful and be made suitable to the climate; but 
this work must be superintended by one who knows the climate and what is needed. 

When I first wrote to Sir A. Milne my object was not personal; but if I can be of 
service to the Admiralty or the» Foreign Office I would gladly go. 

T remain, &c. 
(Signed) G. MALCOLM. 





No. 4. 
Sir J. Kirk to the Earl of Northbrook. 


12, Strathmore Gardens, Campden Hill, 
My Lord, November 8, 1881. 
I WAS unable to reply to your Lordship’s note until I obtained a copy of the text 
of the Convention. 
I fear we cannot bope for that co-operation from the Turks that alone can enable 
us to do much at present in the Red Sea. 

- Most of Captain Malcolm’s hints are admirable, but on one or two points I venture 
to differ. I am an utter disbeliever in the good effects of dhow catching. Slave huntin 
is a different matter. Where prize money follows the tonnage of vessels, whether with 
slaves on board or not, there are endless difficulties that arise. 


e4 
(Signed) *SoRN KIRK, 





Inclosure in No, 4. 
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Memorandum by Sir J. Kirkj td tapi, 


_, THE Convention, of 1880 with Turkey, although unsatisfactory in many of. its’ pr 
ron us undoubtedly the power of acting with some effect in the Red Sea, ana 
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of finding out how and by whom the Traffic is carried on. Without the honest 
co operation of the land authorities on either side of that inland sea, it will be wholly 
impossible for us, with all the naval force at our command, to effect much. . Our endeavour 
should therefore be to obtain Turkish and Egyptian co-operation on shore by exposing 
the misdeeds of the officials, and acting in a manner to annoy as little as possible 
legitimate trade, by the repressive measures to which we may be compelled to resort. 

My experience in the suppression of the Pemba Slave Trade goes to show that in no 
case can we hope to capture by means of boats and ships more than 5 per cent. of the 
slaves shipped, a percentage of slaves so insignificant as to serve only to raise the price 
of those safely landed. As to the capture of vessels, no conclusions can be formed of 
the loss occasioned to slavery by the exaggerated returns of tonnage, the vessels for 
which the Treasury pay often 5001. being in fact not worth, if sold on the coast, more 
than 501., or, in some cases, even less, as they are the most rotten craft that can be found. 

This leads me to observe that I think the system of granting tonnage bounties in 
the case of native craft to be vicious in the extreme, and liable to lead to many abuses. 
In my opinion increased bounties might well be given on slaves condemned, so as to bring 
the amount of prize money nearly equal to that now obtained through tonnage. 

In 1875 there were 12,000 slaves landed safely in Pemba: these eluded a more 
efficient fleet of boats and vessels than we are ever likely to station in the Red Sea in 
one year. This number was reduced to not more than 3,000 by the action of the 
Sultan on land in the Island of Pemba and on the coast. 

I therefore most fully agree with Captain Malcolm in his recommendation, that 
Consuls be employed at various places on the coast. These, I think, should not be 
stationed too long in one place, but move about under the orders of a superior Consular 
officer such as that at Jeddah. In this way reliable information could be obtained, and 
our cruizers made use of as required. 

[ would differ from Captain Malcolm in thinking that the Arabian slave ought 
chiefly to be watched ; it is true that in this way captures may best be made, but more 
is often done to repress the trade and stop shipments by a guard at the places of 
export. 

I have myself known an efficient blockade that completely stopped the sailing of 
slave dhows, temporarily abandoned for no better reaso:. than that, if kept up, no slave 
dhow would sail. 

It must be kept in mind that captures are, in themselves, no proof of success, but a 
certain evidence that the trade is being carried on. 

1 have no doubt that, if honestly supported by the Turkish and Egyptian Govern- 
ments, the present Convention will be amply sufficient to paralyze the Slave Trad» in the 
Red Sea, and in any case it gives us the means through our agents ashore and our naval 
force at sea to learn the true state of the case, and |1ing pressure hereafter on the 
Ottoman Government ; but I am fully satisfied that nothing short of active co-operation 
on the part of the authorities on shore will ever stop or materially affect the Slave 
Trade in the Red Sea so long as slavery exists in Egypt and Turkey, and, above all, so 
long as slavery, as a system, is openly protected afloat, as it is under this Convention in 
the case of slaves taken with their masters as slaves used in navigating the vessels. 

‘In Zanzibar this was found a fatal obstacle to our work; but the Sultan came forward 
then and virtually abolished all slavery afloat, by permitting us to seize and free all 
slaves found afloat detained or worked in any way against their will. Until this is done 
in the Red Sea, we shall require a highly-educated class of interpreters to assist our 
naval officers for the genuineness of passes and permits, and the statements of these on 
board will be a most important matter, as it was on the Zanzibar coast, until the new 
rules came in force, which virtually abolished slavery afloat. 

This is a concession the Turks will only give when additional facts have been 


collected and made clear. 
(Signed) JOHN KIRK. 
12, Strathmore Gardens, Campden Hill, 
November 3, 1881. 





No. 5. 


Captain Malcolm to the Earl of Northbrook 


My Lord, Villa Eskdale, Freiburg, in Baden, November 8, 1881. 

ON reading your letter of the 29th ultimo attentively, I think that I understand 
by it that I am invited to touch on other subjects besides the constitution of the preven- 
tive force in the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, and having studied the Egyptian and 
Zanzibar questions, I take the liberty to write the inclosed Report, which is founded on 
personal experience, and views I have heard seriously advanced. ha } 

2. In Geographical and Scientific Meetings, [ have heard Abyssinia and Somali- 
land alluded to as openings for Germany. The French have long looked upon them as 
a possible field for the cultivation of French interests. Italy is not without her dreams 
on the subject. Ideas at the present time soon become realities, and native feeling in 
these African countries is very unsettled, as is likewise the case in Arabia. 

3. I wrote on the subject of some ports to Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Alexander 
Milne, on the 19th September, 1881, and also to your Lordship on the 12th ultimo, 
touching on the question of the Slave Trade, and further, at his request, on the 29th ultimo, 
to Lord Granville on the same subject, and have now been bold enough to address to 
your Lordship the inclosed paper for what it is worth. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) G. MALCOLM, 





Inclosure in No. 5. 


Report on the Suppression of the Slave Trade in the North-east of Africa, the Soudan, and 
the Coast Provinces of Eyypt in the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, considered from a 
Political and Commercial point of view. 


DURING the last century tle French power in India was annihilated ; at its close 
Napoleon I tried to reinstat# it, commencing by the invasion of Egypt. Since that 
period the wish has slumbered—we may say the hope has been extinguished ; but to gain 
a position from which France might interfere \ ith En.land’s line of communication with 
India has never entirely been lost sight of. One attempt was that made in 1857, if I 
am right in my date, to gain possession of Perim, which was cleverly frustrated by the 
Aden authorities, : 

It may be remembered that during Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to Zanzibar the 
resistance of the Sultan was much strengthened by the action of the French Consul, and 
that even a French squadron was with all haste fitted out by M. Thiers’ orders. The 
decision of the English Consul and the action of the Senior Naval Officer commanding 
the squadron on the East Coast of Africa had as results the speedy signature of the 
Convention of the 3rd June, 1873, before the French ships arrived. 

One of the objects of this French sympathy was to push the supposed and very 
vague claims of the Sultan of Zanzibar to the sovereignty of the Somali coast, and get 
possession of Berbera, opposite to Aden; but this was frustrated by the signature of 
the Convention or Treaty, and from that period, under the management of Dr. Kirk, the 
Sultan saw that it was his interest to be an ally of England. 

On the East Coast of Africa there was no danger in using vigorous measures to 
suppress the Slave Trade, as there was no African Power able to drive the Sultan away, 
or even to compete with him for the sovereignty of the coast. His authority, even in case 
of a temporary reverse, must soon have been restored again. 

The case with Egypt is quite different. 

* Soudan is no means loyal, and it would take but little to raise it in 
revolt. 

Abyssinia is inimical ; has never acquiesced in possession being taken of Massowah 
and some other poiuts of the coast by Egypt. 

_» The Danakil, though not powerful, are an unruly race, and very dissatisfied, so that 
the Khedive of Egypt has never considered himself strong enough to displace Abu- 
Bekr, but has propitiated him with money, title, and condoning his Slave ‘Trading. 

The Somalis have not been conquered, are very dissatisfied, and the Ezyptians only 
maintain their position in that country with their bayonets. 

If at any of these points the Egyptians are unable to hold their own, other 
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First and foremost are the French, whose ulterior objects can only be “ Empire in Africa, 
and the power in case of war to obstruct England’s communications with India.” 

Though I would if I could instantly trample out all Slave Trading, still I think that 
we should remember that it is a labour question, and that we should avoid exposing ~ 
Egypt to any of the above difficulties by causing her, in the present state of native 
opinion in her provinces, to take too decided measures; on the contrary, we should 
confine ourselves principally to our own active repressive measures on the sea, and 
through our Consular and other friendly agencies try to strengthen Egypt’s commercial 
and moral position, and do our utmost to bring about a reconciliation with Abyssinia. 

I believe all these points may be gained at a comparatively small outlay, if we our- 
selves steadily and unswervingly pursue our object, and through our influence in Cairo 
get the Governors to act in concert with our Representatives. I do not wish hereby to 
infer that all preventive measures on the land should be given up, far from it; but only 
that they should be very cautiously carried out. 

As yet there is no trade worthy of the name between England, India and the 
countries mentioned, whose outlets for commerce are the coasts of the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Aden. (I may here remark that to the northward of the mouth of the Jubba 
River there is no harbour on the Somali coast until Guardafui is passed.) 

If we consider the number of the populations in the Soudan, the Equatorial provinces, 
Abyssinia, Shoa, Galla- and Somali-lands, also the wealth in minerals and in productions 
of many kinds, it is certain that it is to the interest of England to possess herself of the 
initiative to a future trade with the Soudan, the Equatorial and coast provinces of Egypt, 
and that India should be early in the field to trade with Abyssinia, Shoa, the Bachr-el- 
Helwa, and the Ougadaine, where so much is found which she needs, and where her 
products are in demand. Perhaps a glance at my Report in Blue Book “Slave 
Trade No. 1 (1879),” pp. 9, 10, and 11, under the headings Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeila, 
will explain my meaning, and will show how much there must still be of which we know 
next to nothing. 

The Bachr-el-Helwa, as the name implies, and the Ougadaine, or Ogadain are well 
watered, and have in part a temperate climate, which point to fertility. On the coast- 
line of the Somali-land it is very hot, but not unhealthy. , 

(Signed) G. MALCOLM, Captain, R.N. 

Villa Eskdale, Freiburg, in Baden, November 8, 1881. 





No. 6. 
Captain Malcolm to Admiral Hall. 


My dear Admiral Hall, Villa Eskdale, Freiburg, in Baden, November 14, 1881. 

THE result of a letter which I wrote to Sir Alexander Milne, referring to certain 
positions on the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, ana which he forwarded to Lord 
Northbrook, has been a correspondence at Lords Northbrook and Granville’s request, 
that I should write to them on the Slave Trade and repressive measures. As my 
experience tells me that this is a large and intricate question, requiring cautious 
handling and entailing expense, I venture to trouble you, Sir, with a suggestion on the 
subject, viz. :— - 

Could this matter not be done less expensively through Egypt by making a 
reality the make-believe on which [ was employed in 1877-78? I mean in some way 
subsidizing an Egyptian force, giving it a few European officers and men well chosen, 
and the officer commanding it to have the same powers as I nominally had; in fact, 
to give him for the coast provinces the position Count della Sala now has in Egypt 
proper.* It would cost much less money than a corvette in the Red Sea, whch, I 
take it, with tenders, would not be under 40,000/. annually. 

I throw this suggestion out as a possible direction for the most economical 


licy. 
= With my respectful compliments, I remain, &c. ; 
(Signed) G. MALCOLM. 


P.S.—If I can be of any use in this matter I shall be happy to do anything that my 
local knowledge would assist in. Until real work is begun I would not require any 


® See Count della Sala’s letter, No. 63 and Inclosures, p. 63, Blne Book, “ Slave Trade No, 1 (1881).” 
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emolument further than that my travelling expenses and cost of living should be 
defrayed. If at the beginning it would be necessary to go beyond Cairo, Alexandria, 
and Suez, a trustworthy interpreter would be necessary. 


G. M. 





No. 7. 


Colonel Gordon, R.E., to the Earl of Northbrook. 
(Private.) 
(Extract.) Mauritius, November 15, 1881. 
THANK you for your letter, 16th September, and its inclosure, which, however, T 
had seen before. I think the Turkish Convention is of little worth for the prevention of 
slavery. No amount of cruizers in Red Sea or Gulf of Aden would do any good; it is 
only useless exposure of our steamers. The Convention was much criticized on its 
appearance at beginning of year, and indeed Mr. Wylde, who drew it up at Paris, 
thought it only a sop to our Government. 


Five per cent. of the slaves which pass down from Central Africa only get captured 
by the “ London” and her vessels, 

The West Coast Slave Trade ceased by the abolition of the demand for slaves in 
America, &c. I cannot think that the cruizers ever very materially affected it. 1f your 
Lordship asked the officers in the Red Sea, Captain Byles, &c., they would tell you that 
no supervision would prevent slaves passing over.to Mocha, Hodeidah, &c. 

No native Governor or native police could be of the least service along coast of Red 
Sea; they would all connive at the Traffic, making one or two captures from time to 
time to save appearances. If your Lordship would give consideration to this fact that 
once the negro family is broken up in the interior, and its several members marched 
down to the coast, it must be very immaterial to those members whether they are ‘left 
with their slave-holders who have bought them from the slave-hunters, or if they are 
handed over to the Egyptian Government when captured. 

Your Lordship asks whether Egyptian Government were serious in desiring to put 
down the Slave Trade. Well, they were serious in the way that a barometer goes up 
and down. When the scandal of the slave-hunting expeditions was made known by the 
Anti-Slavery Society, &c., and became the spur to make our Consuls and Government 
remonstrate, then the Egyptian Government got vexed, and were serious in their orders 
simply from that spur, and also as the Egyptian Government gained nothing directly by 
the Traffic—sometimes, indeed, when the ex-Khedive Ismail wanted to give a sop to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to covnterbalance the cries of the creditors, then he gave 
England the Anglo-Egyptian Convention ; but it stands to reason that the Egyptian 
Government never wee be serious in wishing to destroy the source of their wealth. Your 
Lordship, I dare say, has had bothers with your domestics during life; imagine the 
comfort of having servants who are as much yours as your horses; people do not like to 
give up nice things for sympathy ; therefore I say the Egyptian Government were very 
serious in wishing to retain the Slave Trade in full force, that they only acted when our 
Government, spurred on by our people in England, pushed them to act, that their efforts 
ceased when the Societies, &c., ceased to spur on our Government. 


a r know Morice Bey ; he is a very good man, and so is his brother, late R.N., now a 
asha, 
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